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by the naturalness of the action, the reality of the scenery — the 
familiarity of the landscape. And lastly we marvel at the unity 
which the master has achieved. For the colors, so rich and varied, 
are blended, and the lighting is subdued, while the action leads us 
in the end to one point, to one idea, the Adoration. 

A. E. B. 



Pottery of Fostat 

THE Museum has acquired through the generosity of Jasper 
Yeates Brinton, Esq., United States Judge of the Egyptian Inter- 
national Court in Cairo, a remarkably interesting and repre- 
sentative collection of pottery, fragments excavated from the ruins 
of Fostat (old Cairo), Egypt, amounting to 99 pieces ranging from 
the unglazed wares and the coarser imitation celadon glaze to the 
remarkable lustres and metallic glazes with beautiful free-hand 
decorations and inscriptions. 

Under the direction of the Arab Museum of Cairo excavations 
have been in progress for a number of years, on the site of Fostat 
lying to the south of modern Cairo. With the gradual uncovering of 
the streets of the early Arab town, much of historical and artistic 
interest has come to light, including a great quantity of pottery frag- 
ments, "wasters" of the kiln and lumps of glaze. That it is almost 
impossible to date any of this material accurately is unfortunate; 
many valuable contributions to the origin and spread of design might 
result. We must content ourselves, however, with the knowledge that 
most of the pottery falls in all probability into a period limited by the 
sixth-thirteenth centuries. Fostat was founded by Amr the con- 
queror of Egypt for the caliph Omar in 1641 A. D., but its site 
probably and the neighboring country certainly had been inhabited 
for many centuries, yet it was after the time of Amr and under the 
Omayyad Caliphs that it first became a town of importance, foster- 
ing craftsmen of many sorts and carrying on trade with the countries 
of Asia Minor and the East. This prosperity lasted, roughly, a 
century : Marwan, the last of the Omayyad dynasty burned the city 
about the middle of the eighth century. From this willful destruction 
it recovered slowly, regained almost its former vigor in the tenth and 
eleventh centuries only to again be destroyed by fire in the twelfth 
century by Shawar, the Fatamid Vezir, to prevent it being a strong- 
hold for the crusaders under Amalric. The destruction of Fostat at 
this time was very thorough. The fire is said to have been encouraged 
by the use of pitch and tar and to have lasted fifty-four days. In spite 
of what must have been little short of total annihilation the inhabi- 
tants came back, rebuilt the town to a certain extent and established 
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again their commerce and industries, yet it never again recovered its 
former prosperity. 

While it is probably safe to assume that all the pottery fragments 
given by Mr. Brinton belong either to the first period from the time 
of Amr to the first burning by Marwan or to the second from its 
rise under the Abbasiz and Fatamids to its second burning by Shawa 
(c. 800-1150) , the matter is further complicated by the fact that even 
today pottery kilns are being fired close to the site of Fostat which 
is suggestive that this industry has been carried on here in the 
traditional method since the earliest day. As the craft has been 
vitiated in the course of time, much must have been lost as the knowl- 
edge was handed down from generation to generation. Further, 
without question, much of the ware found at Fostat was never made 
there but was imported by traders from Persia, Asia Minor or the 
Hispano-Moresque countries; again, much may have been made 
locally by foreign potters who found it more productive to ply their 
trade in Fostat than in their native land. All of these considerations 
make a problem difficult to unravel. 

Mr. W. A. Stewart 1 was the first to call attention to the extreme 
historical interest of the pottery fragments excavated at Fostat. He 
divided the finds into groups and pointed out in an able fashion the 
foreign influences behind the designs found in each group. Since his 
classification is eminently adequate and his conclusions very well 
drawn, it seems wise to transcribe them here and, since every group 
is represented in Mr. Brinton's gift, to illustrate them by examples 
in our collection. 2 

Group one. Glazed terra cotta, coarse and heavily sectioned, 
always decorated with Arabic inscriptions and blazons of sultans or 
emirs undoubtedly of Arabic origin. See plate A, figure I. In 
this case the lion is laid on in yellow slip and the whole covered with 
a transparent glaze. 

Group two. Imitation celadon ware, locally manufactured and 
obviously inspired by Chinese work many fragments of which have 
been discovered at Fostat. Not illustrated. 

Group three. Black ornament under a greenish-blue glaze. A 
local product, but the designs are strongly influenced by Persian and 
Syrian work. Scarcely any of the patterns in this group can be said 
to be Arabic. See plate A, figure II. 

Group four. Blue patterns on white ground, copies of Chinese 
blue and white. This may also have been locally made, but the in- 
fluence of Chinese blue and white is very strong and the potters' 
names on many of the pieces are Persian or Syrian. See plate A, 
figures III and IV. 



1 The Burlington Magazine, July 1921, pages 11-18. 

2 One cannot neglect to mention the work of Gaston Migeon, writing of the 
collection of Fostat Pottery in the Louvre (Musee de Louvre. L' Orient Musulman, 
1921 , vol 2.), and though his conclusions, differing in many points from those 
of Mr. Stewart, seem on less sure a foundation, they are fully worthy of 
comparison. 
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Group five. Multi-coloured patterns under transparent glaze. 
The whole of this group seems to have been imported from Rhages or 
Sultanabad, as there is no evidence of local manufacture and the 
sections of the ware as well as the design are identical with those 
of pottery found in Persia. See plate A, figure V. 

Group six. Lustre ware. The designs are Hispano Moresque 
and there is no clear evidence of local manufacture. See plate B, 
figures I and II. 

Group seven. Unglazed water gullehs. Some examples are 
probably of early Christian date while others are ornamented with 
Arabic geometric designs of the middle ages. These water bottles 
have been used in Egypt since the days of the Pharaohs and are still 
the most important product of the Egyptian potters, although they 
are no longer ornamented with the beautiful pierced filters. The 
nature and uses of the ware have remained the same throughout the 
centuries, but the designs have changed with the times and eventually 
died out. Fragments showing the filters mentioned are illustrated in 
plate B, figures III and IV. 

Of the fragments in the last group it is interesting to compare 
the designs with those of the tapestries made by the Christian Copts, 
where in many cases the mutual borrowings of the two craftsmen 
are exemplified. To illustrate : the hare which is found so frequently 
in the textiles of the Copts appears almost as often in the work of 
the Egyptian potters of the same period. 

In conclusion Mr. Stewart says, "It would seem that we have in 
the Fostat pottery another proof that the Arabic crafts of Egypt 
have been always the result of stimulus from the outside, the product 
of the imported artists creating a new and individual art under new 
conditions perhaps, but retaining much of their foreign traditions/' 



Hand-Woven Coverlets 

DURING the summer the Museum purchased an interesting group 
of hand-woven wool and linen coverlets from Kentucky, 
Tennessee and Georgia, made during the century from 1750 to 
1850. In the collection there are twenty-one examples of different 
patterns woven in various colors and combinations of colors. While 
it cannot be said that the designs have either much variety or beauty, 
yet in all cases they are effective and for the homely purposes for 
which they were made possess a large amount of charm. 

The problem of assigning to each design its proper name, or at 
least one of the many folk-names which are attributed to it, is too 
complex to warrant expending space here on a subject of far greater 
interest to the antiquary than to the student of textiles or to the 
layman. Suffice it to say that the more well-known designs, such as 
"Muscadine Hulls," "Tennessee Trouble," "Forty-nine Stars," and 
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